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NOTES ON THE "SHIRBURN BALLADS." 

BY HYDER E. ROLLINS. 

The volume of "Shirburn Ballads, 1585-1616," which Mr. Andrew 
Clark published at Oxford in 1907, contains eighty ballads from a 
manuscript in the library of the Earl of Macclesfield at Shirburn 
Castle, Oxfordshire, and nine from MS. Rawlinson poet. 185 in the 
Bodleian Library. The collection is remarkable for its highly sensa- 
tional journalistic ballads, but also includes a number of "pious 
chansons," several "good-nights," a few ballad-romances, and poems 
by Sir Edward Dyer and Campion. Evidently the MSS. were, as 
their editor believes, compiled chiefly from broadsides printed during 
1585— 1 61 6; but many of the ballads had been issued earlier than 
1585, while nearly all of them were re-entered at Stationers' Hall 
after 1616. 1 Confining his attention almost entirely to the formation 
of a reliable text, Mr. Clark attempted to date only two or three of 
the ballads, but referred his readers to J. W. Ebsworth's "Roxburghe 
Ballads" for details about such of the "Shirburn Ballads" as are there 
reprinted. 

It is the purpose of the following notes to show that a large number 
of the "Shirburn Ballads" were at one time or another entered in the 
Stationers' " Registers," and to supply other pertinent facts, some of 
which may be of interest to students of Elizabethan literature; but 
no account is taken of the ballads commented on by Ebsworth, or of 
such well-known ballads as "The Widow of Watling Street," "Titus 
Andronicus," or "King Henry II and the Miller," even when these 
have not been adequately discussed in the "Roxburghe Ballads." 
My notes follow the numbering of the ballads in Mr. Clark's edition. 

2. "The lamentation of Jhon Musgrave, who was executed at Kendall 
for robbinge the king's Receiuer of great store of treasure." On Aug. 19, 
I 598» John Musgrave was granted "the long serjeantship of Gillesland, 
co. Cumberland, with the castle and manor of Askerton; also of the office 
of bailiff of Askerton" (Cal. Slate Papers, Domestic, 1580-1625, p. 390); 
on June 3, 1606, the Commissioners of the Border transferred Sir Henry 
Leigh's troop of horse to "John Musgrave, of Plumpton, nominated by the 
Earl of Cumberland" {Ibid., 1603-10, p. 319); and on Jan. 10, 1608, the 
goods, lands, etc., of John Musgrave, of Catterlen County, Cumberland, 

1 It is surprising to find how many of these ballads were re-entered for publication 
on Dec. 14, 1624. In addition to those commented on in my notes, Clark's Nos. 1, 15, 

23, 26, 28, 30, 41, 46, 50, 51, 55, and 59 were registered on that day. Many of his num- 
bers were also licensed for publication on March 1, 1675; for example, Nos. 3, 11, 15, 23, 

24, 27, 30, 33, 55. 79- 
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who had been executed for felony, were attainted and forfeited to John 
Murray (Ibid., p. 395). 
The refrain of the ballad, 

Downe Plumton Parke as I did passe, 
I hard a Bird sing in a glend, etc., 

is referred to in Fletcher's "Captain" (3 : iii), where Jacomo says, "Thou 
know'st I can sing nothing But Plumpton-Park." Buzzard, in Richard 
Brome's "English Moor" (3 : ii), sings "Down Plumpton-park, &rc." 

3. This ballad begins "Good people all, repent with speede," under 
which title it was registered on Dec. 14, 1624 (Arber's Transcript of the 
Stationers' Registers, 4: 131). On March 1, 1675, it was licensed as "A 
warning for all worldlings to dye " (Eyre's Transcript, 2 : 498). 

4. "The lover's replye to the maiden's fye fye," beginning "In the mery 
month of Maye," is very probably "a newe northeren songe, shewinge the 
discourse of Twoo Louers, beginninge, of late in the moneth of May &c," 
which was registered by Stafford on April 9, 161 1 (Arber, 3 : 457). 

5. "A warning or Lanthorne to London. A dolefull destruction of faire 
Jerusalem, whose miserye and vnspeakable plague doth most iustlye deserve 
God's heavye wrath," was perhaps "A newe ballad of the destruccon of 
Jerusalem," registered on Aug. 15, 1586; it was certainly "A warninge or 
Lamentacon to London of the Dolefull Destruccon of fayre Jerusalem," 
registered on June 8, 1603, and re-entered on Dec. 14, 1624 (Arber, 2 : 454; 
3 = 236; 4 .-131). 

6. "A proper new ballad intituled: — A Bell-man for England," be- 
ginning "Awake! Awake! Oh Englande!" This was licensed on Dec. 6, 
1586 (Arber, 2 : 461), as "a ballad intituled. A belman for England &c 
certified by master Hartwell to be alowed leavinge out the ij staues yat are 
crossed." It had been printed before Nov. 21, 1580, however, for its first 
line is the tune of No. 43, below. 

7. "A right excellent and godly new Ballad, shewinge the vncertainetye 
of this present lyfe, the vanitye of the alluring world, and the vnspeakable 
ioyes of heaven prepared for those that vnfainedly beleeve in the Lord 
Jesus," beginning "All carefull Christians, marke my Song," was registered 
by Henry Carr on May 3, 1591 (Arber, 2 : 581), as "a godly new ballad 
Describinge the vncertenty of this present Lyfe the vanities of this aluring 
world, and the Joyes of heaven &c." As "All carefull Christians" it was 
re-entered on Dec. 14, 1624 (Arber, 4 : 132). 

8. "A right Godly and Christiane a.b.c," beginning "Arise, and walke 
[i.e., wake] from wickednesse," and ending with a prayer for King James. 
Chappell (Roxburghe Ballads, 3 : 159) and Collier {Extracts from the Regis- 
ters, 1:1) believed that this was the ballad of "a Ryse and wake" which 
Collier printed as his very first entry (1557). They were wrong, however, 
for that ballad is preserved in Bodleian MS. Ashmole 48 (Songs and Ballads, 
ed. Thomas Wright, i860, pp. 168-169). The present ballad was licensed 
by John Aide in 1564-65 as "an a b c with a prayer;" perhaps it is "a godly 
A.B.C," licensed by Edward White on Aug. 19, 1579; and it is certainly 
the "Christians ABC" which was licensed on Dec. 14, 1624 (Arber, 1: 
269; 2:358; 4: 132). 

9. This ballad bears the date 1614 in its title, and as "who veiwes the lif 
of mortall" (its first line) it was registered on Dec. 14, 1624 (Arber, 4 : 132). 
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io. "Of a maide nowe dwelling at the towne of meurs in dutchland, 
that hath not taken any foode this 16 yeares, and is not yet neither hungry 
nor thirsty; the which maide hath lately beene presented to the lady eliza- 
beth, the king's daughter of england." " The true and lyvely picture of Eve 
ffliegen of Meaces who hathe liued 14 yeares without meate or drincke, 
translated out of Dutche by Thomas Wood," was licensed as part of a book 
on Aug. 24, 1611 (Arber, 3:464). It is extant. An eight-page quarto — 
called " The Protestants and Iesuites together by the eares in Gulickeland. 
Also, A true and wonderfull relation of a Dutch maiden (called Eue Fliegen 
of Meurs in the County of Meurs) who being now (this present yeare) 36 
yeares of age, hath fasted for the space of 14 yeares, 1 confirmed by the testi- 
mony of persons, both Honourable and worshipfull, as well English, as Dutch. 
Truely translated according to the Dutch Coppy. . . . Imprinted for Nicholas 
Bourne, 161 1 " — was recently sold in the Huth Library sales (see Sotheby's 
"Catalogue of the Huth Collection, Sixth Portion," 1917, p. 1697). The 
wonderful Miss Fliegen is referred to as " the Dutch Virgin, that could live 
By th' scent of flowers," in Jasper Mayne's " City-Match " (Dodsley-Hazlitt's 
Old Plays, 13 : 236-237), and as "The Maid of Brabant, that lived by her 
smell, That din'd on a rose, and supt on a tulip," in Davenant's " News from 
Plymouth" (Works, 1873, 4:114). Compare also Fletcher's "miraculous 
maid in Flanders. . . . She that lived three year without any other suste- 
nance than the smell of a rose " (" Love's Cure," in Works, ed. Dyce, 9 : 126). 
George Hakewill too, as Hazlitt and the editors of Davenant point out, ac- 
cepted Miss Fliegen's story as true. " This we have confirmed,-" he wrote 
in his "Apologie of the Power and Providence of God," 1635 (quoted by 
Hazlitt, Old Plays, 13 : 236 ».), " by the testimony of the magistrate of the 
towne of Meurs, as also by the minister, who made tryall of her in his house 
thirteene days together, by all the meanes he could devise, but could detect 
no imposture." 

13. "An excellent newe dyttye, wherein fayre Dulcina complayneth for 
the absence of her dearest Coridon, " with the refrain " Forgoe me now, come 
to me soone." This is undoubtedly "The ballet of ' Dulcina,' to the tune of 
' fforgoe me nowe come to me sone,' " which John White and Thomas Lang- 
ley registered on May 22, 1615 (Arber, 3 : 567). The tune of "fforgoe me 
nowe" comes from the widely popular ballad beginning "As at noon Dulcina 
rested," and preserved, among other places, in the "Percy Folio Loose 
Songs" (ed. Furnivall, 1868, pp. 32 et seq.). 

16. " Miraculous Newes from the cittie of Holdt in Germany, where there 
were three dead bodyes seene to rise out of their Graues vpon the twentieth 
day of September last 1616." On Oct. 20, 1616, John Barnes registered a 
pamphlet called " miraculous signes of the Lord in Holdt in the province 
of Menster of 3 dead bodies that did arise out of their graues, and spake of 
the Lordes Judgmentes," and also "a ballett of the same matter" (Arber, 
3 : 596). 

18. "The sinner, dispisinge the world and all earthly vanities, reposeth 
his whole confidence in his beloved Saviour, Jesus Christ." In 1570-71 
William Griffith registered this as "a ballett how yat men shulde put 
thayre hole trust in Jhesus &c" (Arber, 1 : 437). 

24. "A most excellent and worthy dytty, shewing the wonderfull miracles 

1 In Hazlitt's Hand-book (1867, p. 277) the time is given by mistake as " 24 yeares." 
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of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, which he did while he remained on 
the earth, to the great comfort of all the godlye." This was registered on 
Sept. 11, 1578, as "A ballat of many miracles donne by our saviour Jhesus 
Christ while he remained on the earthe perfect man sume only excepted;" 
on Aug. 8, 1586, as "A Dittie of ye Miracles of Jhesus Christ &c;" and on 
Dec. 14, 1624, under the title of its first line, " When Jesus Christ was 12" 
(Arber, 2 : 337, 452; 4 : 132). On March 1, 1675, it was re-entered as "A 
new ditty shewing the wonderfull miracles of our Lord Jesus Christ " (Eyre, 
2 : 497). 

25. "The lamentation of Henrye Adlington, a fencer, one of the cuttinge 
crewe of London, who, for murther, was executed without Algate, and yet 
hangeth in chaines." In Stow's "Annales" (1631, p. 789) occurs this 
passage: "The 11. of January [1599/1600], Henry Adlington, a Fencer was 
hanged without the bars of Aldgate for killing of a man there, and after 
hanged in chaines on the Miles end." 

29. " A pleasant ballad of the mery miller's wooing of the Baker's daughter 
of Manchester." Perhaps this is the "ballett of a mylner" which Wally 
and Mrs. Toy registered in 1557-58. It is certainly "A Ballad Intituled, 
The Millers daughter of Mannchester," which Henry Carr licensed on 
March 2, 1581 (Arber, 1 : 76; 2 : 390). 

32. "A new ballade, shewinge the cruell robberies and lewde lyfe of 
Phillip Collins alias Osburne, commenlye called Phillip of the West, who 
was prest to death at newgate in London the third of December last past 
I 597-" I can fiid out nothing about Philip, but, as he is called "the Devill 
of the west" and is said to have lived in Devonshire, this account of his 
"lewd life" is evidently connected with the ballad of "the Devill of Devon- 
shire and Wilkin of the West his sonne" which Edward White registered 
on Oct. 16, 1594 (Arber, 2: 662). The ballad was licensed on June 13, 1631, 
as " Philipp surnamed ' the Deuill in the West ' " (Arber, 4 : 254). 

33. "Pride's fall: or a warning to all English women, by the example of 
a Strang monster, borne of late in Germany by a proude marchant's wife in 
the city of Geneua, 1609." Clark calls attention to the pamphlet (registered 
on Aug. 15, 1608) from which this ballad is obviously derived; but both 
pamphlet and ballad were probably descendants of "a little booke intitled 
an admonition to all women to see the iust Judgement of God for the 
punishement of pride purtraied in a wonderfull child," to which the clerk 
added the note, "Concerninge a child borne with great Ruffes" (cf. stanza 
15). This "little booke" was registered on May 17, 1587 (Arber, 2 : 470). 
The ballad was also licensed on March 13, 1656, and on March I, 1675 
(Eyre, 2 : 37, 498). 

36. "A new Ballad intituled A myrrour or lookinge glasse for all sinners," 
beginning "O mortall man, bedrencht in synne," and ending with a prayer 
for Queen Anne. The ballad contains such lines as "Thy youth is [as] the 
growinge grasse; /thine age resembleth withered hay," from which it seems 
probable that this is the ballad called "the vnconstant state and tyme of 
mans lyfe," registered in 1561-62 (Arber, 1 : 175). Possibly it was "a 
lokynge glasse," 1568-69; it was probably "a ballad entituled a lookinge 
glasse for eche Degree," May 18, 1595; it was certainly registered on 
Dec. 14, 1624, as "O mortall man bedrencht" (Arber, 1:381; 2:297; 
4= 132). 
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37. "An excellent merye songe of the freier and the boye." This was 
registered by Edward White on Aug. 16, 1586 (Arber, 2 = 455). "Books" 
about the friar and the boy were registered in 1557-58 and 1568-69 (Arber, 

1 : 75. 389)- 

38. "A most miraculous, strange, and trewe Ballad, of a younge man of 
the age of 19 yeares, who was wrongfully hangd at a towne called Bon in the 
lowe Countreyes since Christmas last past 1612; and how god preserued 
him aliue." This was summarized from a book, "A true descripcon of a 
yongman of Dort whiche hanged at Bon ffyue dayes longe, beinge faultlesse 
and howe God miraculously preserued him that he dyed not, it happened 
in this yeare 161 1," which Edward Aide registered on Feb. 13, 1612 (Arber, 

3 = 477)- 

40. A well-known hymn, beginning "Jerusalem, my happy home," under 
which title it was registered on Dec. 14, 1624 (Arber, 4 : 131). 

42. "A pleasant newe Ballad, of the most blessed and prosperous Raigne 
of her Maiestye for the space of two and fortye yeeres, and now entring into 
the three and fortith to the great ioy and comfort of all her Ma. faythfull 
subiects." The date of this ballad is, as Clark points out, 1600, but ap- 
parently the ballad was sung on each anniversary of the queen's accession. 
Thus on Nov. 3, 1602, Edward Aide licensed "A Comfortable songe or 
thanks gyving to be songe the xvij th Day of Nouember for the most gratious 
and happie Reigne of our souereigne lady quene Elizabethe," perhaps a re- 
issue of No. 42; a similar ballad had been registered by Edward White 
on Nov. 15, 1594, two days before the anniversary, and on the same day 
White entered another ballad closely corresponding in title to No. 42 (cf. 
Arber, 2 : 664, 665; 3 : 220). 

43. "The belman's good morrow, . . . To the tune of A- wake, a- wake, 
O England," beginning "From sluggish sleep and slumber." Edward White 
registered "the bell mannes good morrowe" on Nov. 21, 1580, and the ballad 
of "From sluggish sleepe" was re-entered on Dec. 14, 1624 (Arber, 2 : 382; 

4 : 131). Another copy of the ballad is found in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
15,225, from which (but not in connection with the entries given above) 
two stanzas of it are reprinted in Collier's " Extracts," I : 229. 

49. "A lamentable ballad called The Ladye's fall," which, as Ebsworth 
notes, was registered by William White on June 11, 1603, was re-entered on 
Dec. 14, 1624 (Arber, 3 : 237; 4 : 131). "Did you make the Ladies Downe- 
fall? " asks a lady of Mr. Courtwell in the comedy of " Captain Underwit," 
c. 1640 (Bullen's Collection of Old English Plays, 1883, 2 : 350). The last two 
lines of the ballad are quoted (from the "Old Ballad of the Lady's Fall ") on 
the title-page of George Lillo's "London Merchant," 1731. 

57. "The Lover, being sorrowfull for the death of his Lady E. C. writteth 
this Epitaph followinge." Perhaps this is the ballad of "an lamentable 
complaynte of a gent for the Death of his moste ffaythfull mistres," regis- 
tered by Thomas Purfoote in 1569-70 (Arber, 1 : 401). 

61. "Mr. Attowel's Jigge: betweene Francis, a Gentleman; Richard, a 
farmer; and their wives: " a jig, or farce, of 240 lines in four acts, or scenes, 
each sung to its own tune. This was registered by Thomas Gosson on Oct. 
!4> '595 (Arber, 3 : 49), as "A pretie newe J[i]gge betwene ffrancis the 
gentleman Richard the farmer and theire wyves." Clark identifies Mr. 
Attowel with Hugh Atwell, "who died in 162 1. He had been one of the 
'children of her Majesty's revels,' and in Elizabeth's reign a member of 
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Edward Alleyn's Company of actors. He acted in Ben Jonson's Epi- 
coene." Clark believes that Hugh Atwell either wrote or acted in the jig; 
but Hugh cannot have written it. Mr. Attowel was, instead, George 
Atwell, who " received payment on behalf of the combined Strange's and 
Admiral's men for performances at court" on Dec. 27, 1590, and Feb. 16, 
1591 (Henslowe's Diary, ed. Greg, 2:240). He is mentioned in "Hen- 
slowe's Diary" again on June 1, 1595, at which time he was probably a 
member of the Queen's Company (Ibid., 1:6; Murray's English Dramatic 
Companies, I : 15). Hugh Atwell, on the other hand, is first heard of in 
1609-10 (Henslowe's Diary, 2 : 240). There is another copy of this jig in 
the Pepysian collection (see Hazlitt's Hand-book, 1867, p. 17; and his 
Collections and Notes, second series, p. 20). The great importance of this 
piece has been realized neither by Clark nor by his readers. 1 A jig may be 
defined as a miniature farce written in ballad measure, and, at the end of 
a play, sung and danced on the stage to a ballad or dance tune. 

62. "The poore people's complaynt: Bewayling the death of their famous 
benefactor, the worthy Earle of Bedford. To the tune of Light a love." 
This was registered by Yarrath James on Aug. I, 1586 (Arber, 2 : 450), 
as "The poore peoples complaint vpon therle of Bedfordes death." The 
tune is named after a ballad by Leonard Gibson (Lilly's Collection of jq 
Ballads, p. 113). 

63. "The pittifull lamentation of a damned soule" was registered by 
A. Lacy, in 1565-66 (Arber, 1 : 297), as "a ballet intituled ye lamentation 
of a Dampned soule &c," and by Edward White, on Aug. 1, 1586 (Arber, 
2:451), as "The Damned soules complaint." Compare the ballad of 
"The Damned Soule in Hell" which Collier printed, from his MS. "of the 
time of James I," in his "Extracts" (1 : 117). 

64. "The torment of a Jealious minde, expressed by the Tragicall and 
true historye of one commonlye called ' the Jealous man of Marget' in Kent." 
A reading of the piece will show that it was the ballad of "A medicin for 
Jealous men with ye tria.1 of a wife" which John Danter registered on July 
25. 1592. (Arber, 2 : 617). 

65. "A pleasant new Ballad, shewing how Loue doth bereaue a man of 
health, witt, and memorye." Possibly this was "a ballett of Love" regis- 
tered by John Sampson in 1560-61, or the ballad "loue" registered by 
Thomas Colwell in 1562-63 (Arber, I : 154, 210); but the identification 
cannot be proved. 

66. "The complaint of a widdow against an old man," beginning "Shall 
I wed an aged man, /that groaneth of the Gout," was registered by William 
Pickering on Sept. 4, 1564 (Arber, 1: 263), as "shall I Wed an Aged man/ 
with a complaynte of a Wedowe agaynste an olde man." 

67. "A true discou[r]se of the winning of the towne of Berke by Grave 
Maurice, who besieged the same on the 12 day of June 1601, and continued 
assaulting and skirmidging there vntill the last day of July, at which time the 
towne was yeelded," was evidently (as Clark hints) summarized from "A 
true report of all the procedinges of Grave Morris before the towne of Berk 
in June and July 1601," a pamphlet registered by William Jones on Aug. 3, 
1601 (Arber, 3 : 189). 

1 But see an announcement of a proposed paper on "Extant Elizabethan Jigs" (which 
came to my attention after these notes were made), by Professor C. R. Baskervill, in the 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, 29 : xxvii. 
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75. "A new ballad of theParrator and the'Divell " was registered (asEbs- 
worth, " Roxburghe Ballads," 8 [pt. 1] : xxxvii, notes) on Dec. 14, 1624, and 
June 1, 1629 (Arber, 4 : 131, 213). Perhaps it is the ballad of "The Devil" 
which the fiddler in Fletcher's "Monsieur Thomas" (3: iii) says he can 
sing. It is quoted in Middleton's "Family of Love" (4 : iv, 112 et seq.): — 

Lipsalve. . . . We have, my noble paritor, instant employment for 
thee; a grey groat is to be purchased without sneaking, my little sumner: 
where's thy quorum notnina, my honest Placket? 
Gerardine. Sir, according to the old ballad, 
My quorum nomina ready have I, 
With my pen and inkhorn hanging by. 

77. "An excellent new ballad, shewing the petigree of our royal King 
lames, the first of that name in England. To the tune of Gallants all come 
mourne with mee." The ballad of "ye kinges pettygree" was registered 
by William White on June 11, 1603; five days later he registered "another 
Ballet Called Gallantes all Come Mourne with me," which, however, must 
have been a re-issue, as this ballad furnished the tune to No. 77 (see Arber, 
3 : 237, 238). 

Page 334. 1 A ballad beginning "Prepare with speed" was registered 
under that title on Aug. 15, 1586 (Arber, 2 : 454). 

Page 335. "A sounge of the guise of London," with occasionally the 
refrain "Will you buy any Broome, Mistris?" was registered by Wolf on 
May 16, 1599, as "The Crye of London, together with the song;" perhaps 
it was William Griffith's ballad of "buy Bromes buye," 1563-64 (Arber, 
1 =238; 3: 145). 

Page 337. "A sounge in praise of the single life. To the tune of The 
goste's hearse alias The voice of the earth." This "dreary piece," as Clark 
calls it, is the work of Thomas Deloney; it is printed in his "Garland of 
Good Will" (Works, ed. Mann, pp. 328 et seq.), and presumably appeared 
before March 5, 1593, the date on which the " Garland ! " seems to have been 
registered (Arber, 2:627). Thomas Nashe evidently had this ballad in 
mind when, in his "Have With You to Saffron-Walden," 1596 (Works, ed. 
McKerrow, 3 : 88), he remarked of Harvey, "I deeme that from the harsh 
grating in his eares & continuall crashing of sextens spades against dead 
mens bones (more dismall musique to him than the Voyce or Ghosts Hearse) 
he came so to be incenst & to inueigh against the dead." 

Page 351. "A pretie new ballad, intituled willie and peggie. To the 
tune of tarlton's carroll," signed "Finis: qd Richard Tarlton," was regis- 
tered by John Wolf on Sept. 26, 1588, twenty or more days after Tarlton's 
death, as "a newe ballad intytuled Peggies Complaint for the Death of her 
Willye" (Arber, 2 : 501). This ballad, the existence of which seems gen- 
erally to have been overlooked, is of much importance. In Spenser's 
"Teares of the Muses" (1591) occurs a passage lamenting that 
he the man, whom Nature selfe had made 
To mock her selfe, and Truth to imitate. 
With kindly counter vnder Mimick shade. 
Our pleasant Willy, ah is dead of late: 
With whom all ioy and iolly meriment 
Is also deaded, and in dolour drent. 

• From this point the ballads are taken from MS. Rawlinson poet. 185, and are not 
numbered. 
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Dryden suggested that Spenser was referring to Shakespeare, and this was also 
the opinion of Simpson (School of Shakspere, 2 : 390), because "Shakspeare 
was dead to the London stage, that is, in 1589 and 1590, while the Martinist 
controversy filled the theatres with theological scurrility." Dr. Furnivall, 
in a note to Simpson's explanation, said, "The general opinion of the best 
critics now is, that these words do not refer to Shakspere, but probably to 
Lilly" (who actually died in 1606). Others have suggested Sir Philip Sidney 
(died 1586). Halliwell-Phillipps owned a copy of the 161 1 edition of Spen- 
ser's "Works," in which a manuscript note, written about 1628, identified 
Willy with Richard Tarlton (see his "Calendar of Shakespearean Rarities," 
1887, pp. 17-18); he accepted this identification, and astutely guessed that 
the ballad registered by Wolf in September, 1588, dealt with Tarlton and 
hence proved that Tarlton was known by his friends as "Willy" (see his 
"Outlines of the. Life of Shakespeare," 1887, 2 : 394-395). Unquestionably 
the ballad of "Willie and Peggie" (which had not before been connected 
with Wolf's entry) retells the main facts of Tarlton's life, though without 
mentioning his name; but the signature puzzles Clark. He thinks it 
probable, however, " that we should set aside ' quod Richard Tarlton,' and 
take the verses as a lament, by an unknown pen, over the famous jester. 
... In that case, strong support is given to the suggestion that by pleasant 
Willy Spenser meant Tarlton." The entry of the ballad at Stationers' 
Hall less than a month after Tarlton's death makes his identification with 
Willy almost conclusive; moreover, signing a ballad with the name of the 
person about whom it was written was the regular habit of ballad-mongers. 
Spenser's own lines are obviously more appropriate when applied to Tarlton 
than to any of his rival claimants. 

The ballad is quoted by Cocledemoy in Marston's "Dutch Courtezan" 
(2 : i, 183-184) and by Simplicity in "The Three Lords and Three Ladies of 
London" (Dodsley-Hazlitt's Old Plays, 6 : 393). From Simplicity's remark, 
"This is Tarlton's picture," and Wealth's rejoinder that there is no " fineness 
in the picture," it is clear that a wood-cut of Tarlton ornamented the ballad. 
No commentator on the play has understood these remarks, which instead 
are everywhere explained as "alluding to some wood engraving of Tarlton, 
which Simplicity had in his basket" (Ibid., 396-398). 

Page 354. "A proper new ballett, intituled Rowland's god-sonne. To the 
tune of Loth to departe." This is a jig (cf. No. 61, above) in four acts, or 
scenes. It was evidently very popular on the stage, for John Wolf regis- 
tered "a ballad . . . Intituled The firsfe parte of Rowlandes godson mor- 
alized" on April 18, 1592, and "a ballad entytuled the Second parte of 
Rowlandes god sonne moralised. &c" on April 29 (Arber, 2 : 609, 610). 
The speaker of the prologue to Nashe's" "Summer's Last Will and Testa- 
ment," 1592 (Works, ed. McKerrow, 3 : 235), remarks: "Why, he [Nashe] 
hath made a Prologue longer then his Play: nay, 'tis no Play neyther, but a 
shewe. He be sworne, the Iigge of Rowlands God-sonne is a Gyant in 
comparison of it." The music of "Loath to depart" is preserved among 
John Dowland's collections in the library of the University of Cambridge 
(Halliwell-Phillipps, MS. Rarities of Cambridge, p. 8). 

New York University. 



